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they had been treated. They had considerable
grievances. Their remuneration was low and
their food was bad, and some of them showed their
discontentment by scamping their work and doing
as little as they could for their patients. Even
those pensioners who were anxious to help the
suffering proved to be for the most part entirely
incapable. They knew nothing about nuisixig,
and did not consider that there was anything to
learn. Indeed they were too old to learn, and
neither gentleness nor skill could be expected from
them.
The pensioners, however, did not do all the
work. It was shared with men from the front
who were only slightly wounded or who had
sufficiently recovered to be able to help their
comrades. Florence set herself to teach these
men the elements of nursing. She captured their
hearts not only by her own self-sacrificing work,
but by her patience in explaining what was re-
quired and by her appreciation of the efforts
that they made to serve. They were younger ami
more adaptable, and she found good material
among them. But almost as soon as they had
become useful in the wards, they trane passed as
fit and recalled to the firing Hue. Then another
batch of untrained orderlies had to receive
tuition, and so it went on.
Florence protested bitterly to Sidney Herbert
against this arrangement. Nursing, she daimecL
was a dolled profession, and old pensioners witb^
out the least idea of how to look after the sick